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A Voyage through Hell> by the Invincible Man of War^ Captain
Single Eye, Commander; dedicated to your grandfather.
The Adventures of a Bank-Note.
Fatal Friendship: a Novel.
The Adventures of a Jesuit; interspersed with several remark-
able characters and Scenes in real life.
Female Friendship, or the Innocent Sufferer, a moral Novel.
Before a revival of romantic fiction could take place in
England, it was necessary that there should be an awaken-
ing of the imagination and that critical opinion with
regard to romances should be changed. While fiction was
adhering to the ideals of Common Sense, this is exactly what
was happening during the years 1760-1780. A reaction
against Rules and Restraint had already started in various
directions. And in this general expansive movement of the
"Renascence of Wonder/' affecting Poetry, Gardening,
Painting, Architecture, one phase of the new spirit was an
increased interest in the past, in the Middle Ages and their
literature. The enlightened age, tired of too much light, was
being attracted by the soothing and alluring mystery of the
Dark Ages. In approximately the period discussed in this
chapter (the boundaries may for convenience be slightly
extended) there was the rise of a number of scholars who by
their work in different directions did much to remove the
stigma from romance. The interest in the beginning is per-
haps only a scholarly interest, more intellectual than emo-
tional. The writers are not all conscious protagonists. But
by giving it the sanction of authority the very names of the
scholars helped to reinstate romance in the "dogmatic
formularies of the ruling class," and raise it to a plane of
respectability. The transition was gradual; and at least men-
tion ought here to be made of some of the works which
helped to bring about this change.
In his Observations on the Faerie Queene (1754) Thomas
Warton made indirectly a strong plea for chivalry and
chivalrrc romance. Quoting Warburton on "the monstrous
embellishments of enchantments," he no doubt called him
"an admirable judge of this matter";1 he talked also of
^-Observations on the Faerie Queene; 1754, p. 43.